FRENCH AND ENGLISH
CULTURAL RELATIONS1
J^aime les auteurs qui ont un merite susceptible d'etre d^autant plus
goiite cfue le monde sera plus civilise et plus sjnrituel.
SAINTE-BEUVE.
IF WE  LOOK UP THE WORD INTELLECTUAL IN THE NEWEST AND
cheapest English dictionary. The Everyman, we find it means
an enlightened person. For me "Enlightened Person" is not
quite enough, and so, since the word will have to be used more
than once, I would like to say that I mean, by this new word
intellectual, one who believes in the intellect, one who feels
that it is the dark lantern given us to penetrate the blackness
of the world we live in, and so our main hope of understanding
and improving it. But since I am to talk about culture, and
since culture is made by artists and writers who are not all hi
that sense intellectual, we must allow the word to include those
whose lantern-beam proceeds not only from the intelligence
but from intuitive flashes of the imagination, and I do not
think that this extension of the meaning presents any difficulty,
because the intellect includes so much more than the mere
faculty of reason and introspection. What we mean by genius
is only the intellect proceeding by stages which are too sudden
and rapid for conscious thought to follow: as is the case with
those athletes and Everest climbers of the mind, the physicists,
who are at their best when very young, and who after long
hours of concentration in the anti-human and almost un-
breathable atmosphere of their science find their minds taking,
as Clerk-Maxwell has described, mysterious leaps forward into
the unknown. We can measure the powers of the conscious
mind, but the powers of an unconscious mind such as that of
a profound, noble, and original genius, like the Douanier
Rousseau,"we canuot measure; we know that they are there,
1 A lecture delivered to the Franco-Scottish House in Edinburgh
under the auspices of the British Council.
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